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BOSTON UNITARIAN 
CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES 


Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
‘Street, Boston, will be open from 7 to 10 
on Christmas Eve. A cordial invitation to 
call at the Association Building is ex- 
tended to all Unitarians and their friends 
who may be among the carolers on Beacon 
Hill this Christmas Eve. 

The King’s Chapel Candlelight Carol 
Service will be held, as in former years, 
at 10.30 p. m. Christmas Eve. On Christ- 
mas Day at 11 a. m. there will be a service 
of morning prayer followed by a sermon 
and the administration of Holy Com- 
munion. 

A carol service will be held in the Ar- 
lington Street Church at 9 p. m., in which 
an augmented choir of twenty-five voices 
will sing. There will be a short sermon by 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. The organ 
prelude for this service begins at 8.45. 


* Ox 


LET US RECOGNIZE OUR JOHNS! 


“And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts until the day 
of his showing unto Israel.” Luke 1 : 80. 

No figure in our Christmas pageant ex- 
cites more commiseration than John the 
Baptist. His part was important but 
obseure, a highly specialized duty which 
brought him into prominence just once; 
then left him, a forgotten figure, to die in 
prison. He was set apart for this duty 
from his earliest years: “‘in the deserts till 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 
Nothing must unfit him for his predes- 
tined task. 

His duty was to announce the coming of 
a new kind of Messiah, prepare people’s 
minds for a novelty, and take up the first 
shock of disappointment. Messiahs were 
an old story to the Jews; but Jesus of 
Nazareth was to be a new idea in the Mes- 
siah office. As such he would arouse op- 
_ pc: ition; John was to take the brunt of that 
opposition. New methods have to be pre- 
ceded by one or two failures; John was to 
be one of those failures. The task required 


not only self-forgetfulness, but confidence 
in the final success, a difficult, self-denying 
task. Therefore, we find John significant 
just now. Perhaps we are doing the same 
—taking up the shock of a new idea, ab- 
sorbing the failure that must precede the 
dawn of a brighter day. We need his ex- 
ample of self-forgetting devotion, and of 
perfect confidence that in good time the 
brighter day will dawn, and that we are 
helping to usher it in to a waiting world.— 
Charles E. Park, in Calendar of First Church, 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 
' THE STEEPLES 
M. Eloise Talbot 


The churches of New England! 
How soft they nestle down, 
Between the hills enfolding, 
Within the bustling town. 

Their walls are fair and shining, 
Their ample doors stand wide, 
When bell and psalm and organ 
Call wandering folk inside. 


The steeples of New England! 
As sentinels they stand 

And lift a pointing finger 
Across our far flung land 

Up to the blue of heaven; 
Since first the Pilgrims came 
They bear a silent witness 
Like candles of white flame. 


God save New England’s churches 
And their tradition old! 

God send us careful builders, 
Who still the vision hold, 

To heal our wounded spires; 

Till each shall rise up whole, 

To tell New England’s story, 
And keep New England’s soul. 


* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


December 24: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U. Christmas caroling 
on Beacon Hill. Leave A. U. A. head- 
quarters at 7.30 p.m. Arrive at Arling- 
ton Street Church at 9.30 p. m., for 
candlelight and dancing. 

December 30-January 2: Twelfth Annual 
New England Midwinter Conference of 
the Y. P. R. U., Proctor Academy, And- 
over, N. H. 

December 31: New Hampshire Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Andover, N. H. 
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January 2: Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge, Mass. 

January 2: Monday Conference of the 
General Alliance at the First Church 
in Boston, Mass. 

January 3: Youth Leadership Seminar 
(Unitarian Youth Commission), 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speaker: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 

January 5: Guild of Parish Workers, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
speak on ‘The Youth Problem and How 
We Can Help.” 


January 6: 11 a. m., Church of the Saviour;, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Womem. 
Special Report of the International Com- 
mittee, Mrs. David R. Rodger. Address: 
Rev. George G. Howard, president, 
Metropolitan Conference. Subject: “A 
New Emphasis in Liberalism.” 1 p. m.,, 
box luncheon. - 

January 8: Worcester Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Berlin, Mass. 

January 9:10.30. (Please note the change: 
to the second Monday for this meeting.) 
Conference: Appeals, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard. (Slides will be shown.)’ Ad- 
dress: ““A Message from the Americam 
Unitarian Association,’ by Dr. Everett: 
M. Baker. Devotional service:. Mrs. 

_ George Hale Reed. 

January 9: Boston Association of Minis- 
ters. 

January 9: Metropolitan Conference, New 
York. Ney. 

January 9: Metropolitan Liberal’ Minia- 
ters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

January 9: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 12 and 18: General Alliance direc- 
tors’ meeting and workshop conference 
to be held at Unity Church, Montclair, 
NED. 

January 15: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., 7.30 p. m., Littleton, 
Mass. 

January 16: Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Boston meeting. Speaker: 
Granville Hicks. 

January 17: Youth Leadership Seminar, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speakers: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
John Findly and Alexander Karanikas. 

January 19: Essex Federation of Laymen’s 
League Chapters, Salem, Mass. 

January 19: New England Associate 
Alliance, Arlington, Mass. 

January 22: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Winter Rally, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Laymen’s League, Dallas, 
Texas. ; 

Churchmanship Institute and Laymen’s 
League Seminar. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 
ship Sunday, “Ethics in Business.” 

January 31: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, B 
ton, Mass. ; 
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WHAT OUGHT WE TO GIVE? 


ONE OF THE ANNOYING FEATURES of this 
time of year is that so many people expect us to give 
them things. All of which cost money. And even 
though we have been practicing rugged individualism 
all year, times, as we know, are bad, and we have not 
made so much. And we must keep up appearances. 

Of course, in the family, so to speak, it’s not so 
bad. But when the poor in our own country, the 
Czechoslovakians, Jewish exiles, the children of Spain, 
and the Chinese sufferers all extend supplicating 
hands, what are we respectable citizens to do? 

We can hardly skimp our children’s education; 
our car is not a luxury but a necessity; if we give up 
any of our pleasures the deprivation may react un- 
favorably on our nervous systems, thereby lowering 
our efficiency and so our earning power. 

About the only practicable course is to inquire 
around and see what the other fellow is doing—and in 
that way we can get a sort of minimum base line so 
to speak, and keep our self-respect without spending 
too much on it. 

And so, assuming that the reader endorses this 
proposal, here is our first (and to date only) exhibit. 
It pertains, unfortunately, only to one avenue of 
benevolence, that of aid to the sufferers from the 
Chinese war. We quote it from a communication of 
the Church Committee for China Relief: 


Missouri State Penitentiary prisoners earning five 
cents a day took a chapel collection for the war and 
famine sufferers of China and contributed forty-two 
dollars, which was forwarded to the Church Committee 
for China Relief, with the following letter from LeRoy 
Munyon, prison chaplain: “I am sure you will appre- 
ciate the spirit of this gift when I tell you that the 
average monthly wage for prisoners here is about five 
cents per day or $1.50 per month. Our chapel services 
here are broadcast over KWOS, Jefferson City, and 
there was considerable public interest in the fact that 
we are taking this offering in the prison. Incidentally, 

- our taking this offering probably sets a precedent for 
all other prisons in the United States.” 


Of course the reader cannot apply this directly to 
himself. The majority of our readers are not in jail— 
and we were not joking when we said majority. The 
Christian Register subscription for one penitentiary 
was renewed the other day, and a note from the 
chaplain informed us that our brothers within the 
walls enjoyed reading it. 

Being out of jail, indeed, complicates the prob- 
lem, and the fact that there are many more causes 
than that of the Chinese sufferers. Also it may take 
some figuring to decide the proportion of his income 
that each prisoner gave: because one factor, the size 
of the congregation, was missing. We may safely 
assume, however, that it was larger than the average 
Sunday attendance in a Boston Unitarian church. 


But even without much calculation, those pris- 
oners gave a larger proportion of their incomes than 
most of us give to all our “charities’”’ lumped together. 

On the other hand, if each of us, confessing that 
he was an inadequate giver, simply made a “token’’ 
payment to each of the major causes: Spain, China, 
the victims of the Nazis, with perhaps a large contribu- 
tion to whatever cause most appeals to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own conscience, the many tokens might 
make a good sum in total. Morally, of course, we 
might not be able to plume ourselves on the virtue of 
our “‘token’”’ payments, but then neither does the coral 
insect on its contributions: but sooner or later the 
coral island does get built. 


FATHER COUGHLIN 


THE EDITOR of The Christian Register was handed 
the other day a typewritten document which was a 
request to the radio company which broadcasts Father 
Coughlin’s anti-Semitic mouthings that it refuse 
him the privileges of the air, coupled, if we remember 
aright, with a threat to cease listening to that station 
if it did not. 

In times of stress and in days when error abounds 
—and when it comes to error Father Coughlin de- 
serves a Pulitzer prize or its equivalent—liquidation 
is the most tempting and promising form of therapy 
even though it take milder forms than the Russian 
form of a shotgun prescription. 

But it is not good therapy. Freedom of speech 
must mean freedom to err. But Father Coughlin is 
not erring, he is lying, replies the ardent advocate of 
stopping his voice. Well, we cannot prove that 
assertion—that is, that he is consciously lying—and 
in any event it would be inconsistent to bar the radio 
to aman who we may be almost sure is lying while 
we open it to advertisers many of whom we are quite 
sure are lying. 

It is true that what Father Coughlin is now broad- 
casting is pernicious nonsense. But if we bar him 
from the air then some day someone who is quite sure 
that Unitarianism is pernicious nonsense will bar us 
from the air. 

But that, one will say, is theory, while Father 
Coughlin is doing actual damage and doing it now. 
We wonder if he is doing any damage that is not 
counterbalanced? We wonder if for every person he 
converts to anti-Semitism he does not suggest to many 
others that anti-Semitism is a curse? We wonder if 
he is not hurting his own Church more than he is the 
Jews? 

We wonder, indeed, if he is not producing his own 
antidote? Or rather we did wonder until a few days 
ago when we became sure of it. For as a result of 
Father Coughlin’s vocal activity, Cardinal Munde- 
lein of Chicago dictated a statement which was read 
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on his behalf over a national hook-up by his auxiliary, 
Bishop Bernard J. Snell, right after one of Father 
Coughlin’s broadcasts. It reads as follows: 


His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein of 
Chicago, having been importuned by news commenta- 
tors and correspondents from every section of the country 
in reference to the broadcasts of Father Coughlin of 
Detroit, makes the following statement: 

As an American citizen, Father Coughlin has the 
right to express his personal views on current events, 
but he is not authorized to speak for the Catholic Church, 
nor does he represent the doctrine or sentiments of the 
Church. 


At the same time Frank J. Hogan, president of 
the American Bar Association and himself a Catholic, 
spoke on a program under Jewish auspices—denying, 
incidentally, Father Coughlin’s assertion that he had 
been “engaged” to do it—and he quoted Pope Pius 
to the effect that anti-Semitism is an impossible atti- 
tude for Christians because “We are Semites spirit- 
ually.” 

No, we do not need to liquidate Father Coughlin. 
All we need to do is to give him enough rope and he 
will liquidate himself. 


SPINACH, HERESY AND ESCHATOLOGY 


WE SHALL PROBABLY NOT send a Christmas 
card to The Christian Leader. The reason is that we 
have tried to find a card with a shillelagh imprinted 
thereon, and there is no such thing in Boston. But it 
would be the most appropriate card for our belligerent 
neighbor. In early youth we were always told that 
Unitarians were ruthless and inhuman and that Uni- 
versalists were more like good orthodox Christians. 
But if that were ever true we Unitarians are slipping 
and The Universalist Leader is endeavoring to teach 
its readers to take an occasional dose of blood and 
iron. 

In a recent number of The Leader Professor Hugh 
S. Tigner reviewed John Haynes Holmes’ “Rethinking 
Religion’’ and of certain theses of Dr. Holmes he re- 
marked: “. . . spinach. The hell with it I say.” 

It is true that a number of readers protested 
against the remark: but apparently they objected to 
the language rather than to the idea it expressed. 
We object to the idea because if we Unitarians and 
Universalists banish hell from our eschatology we are 
logically barred from sending Dr. Holmes’ theses 
there. 

Furthermore, the editor of The Leader defends his 
contributor in what we cannot help thinking are the 
wrong terms. We happen to agree more or less with 
the ideas which Mr. Tigner labels spinach and would 
condemn. But if we thought they were spinach we 
would cheerfully see them in hell. 

The editor of The Leader, however, who ought to be 
defending either his contributor or Dr. Holmes, turns 
to the defense of spinach. If Professor Tigner erred 
at all, he says, it was in condemning spinach: for he 
himself loves it, especially when it is creamed. 

Well, it just goes to show that religious editors 
should stick to preaching the simple gospel—as that 
famous committee of Methodist laymen in Chicago 
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requested of their spiritual guides. Theologians do not 
understand dietetics. If spinach were really a worthy 
food it would not have to be creamed to make it palat- 
able. And just when the orthodox churches are all 
getting together it would be a shame if Unitarians 
and Universalists created a schism over the palata- 
bility of spinach. 

But after all, spinach, in the sense in which Dr. 
Tigner used it, has a definite metaphorical meaning. 
We know from the remark just about how irritated 
Professor Tigner is when he reads John Haynes 
Holmes’ attempt to discuss religious experience in 
terms of science. And we do not think that anybody 
should ask him to moderate his language. After all, 
religion is nota body of syllogisms. Had Dr. Holmes 
been arguing to a point and indulged in the fallacy of 
undistributed middle we would not expect Professor 
Tigner to get excited about it—but to point out the 
fact calmly. But Dr. Holmes is not discussing ab- 
stractions but the issues of life—and deep and emo- 
tional issues at that. That means that he wrote with 
a certain excitement, a vibrancy. And naturally 
Professor Tigner, keyed to a different vibration rate, 
was affected as if by a discord: and he said so. More 
power to both of them say we: may they both raise 
their voices. Then we know that vital issues are being 
discussed. 

Which reminds us of the story we heard many 
years ago and which we hope is true. James and 
Royce, in some sort of an informal evening meeting, 
got into a discussion of the Absolute. The discussion 
proceeded. So did Time. It got late, late enough so 
that James thought he had better gohome. But Royce 
still had points to make: 

“The Absolute. . . .”’ he began. 

James seized his hat and jammed it on his head. 
“Damn your Absolute,” he shouted and on the words 
was through the door. 

And even the pro-Absolutist ought to like that. 
For an Absolute that has not enough character to 
evoke a damn from one who does not like it is surely 
not worth a damn. 

And now, having caught up with The Christian 
Leader in the matter of he-man language, we will go to 
press with an easy conscience. 


* * 


BEFORE AN OLD SPANISH ALTAR PIECE 
Walter Samuel Swisher 


And does the mother bend above him there 
With anxious look—foreboding in her eyes? 
Does mother-love foreknow the way that lies 
Before those tender feet—the woe, the care? 
A humble pilgrim kneeling here in prayer— 
His heart demanding what his life denies— 
Asks the old question, hidden from the wise— 
“‘Whence do we come, and whither do we fare?” 


Yet if with bleeding hands man may create 
Something of Beauty or of Ecstasy; 

Then may he bear the pangs, the bitter hate. 
The candle light is gleaming fitfully— 

The wicks are burning low, the hour grows late— 
The dying light falls on the Babe and me. 
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The Note of Tragedy in the Christmas Drama 
David Rhys Williams 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, New York. 


N the Christmas Drama there is the note of triumph, 
but there is also the note of tragedy. So close are 
tears and joy that the two are inseparable. The 

gladness which cannot be glad without ignoring the 
sadness of life, which ever insists upon a happy ending 
to its drama, which deliberately shuts its eyes to the 
sin and sadness of the world, is a very thin and unsub- 
stantial gladness. 

Our Christmas spirit is a very sentimental and 
immature thing unless it can face the tragic side of 
human affairs and still be triumphant. I attended an 
orthodox Jewish wedding some time ago. It was a 
beautiful but very simple ceremony. Before a fire that 
is never allowed to go out, symbolizing the enduring 
light of the law and the prophets, a dignified rabbi 
read two blessings over a cup of wine, of which the 
bride and groom partook. Then came the transference 
of the ring, followed by seven blessings over the cup 
of wine, of which the bride and groom again partook. 
Then the rabbi, with appropriate sentences from the 
Scriptures, handed the certificate of marriage to the 
bride, signed and attested. One would think that 
the ceremony was complete, but at this moment the 
groom seized a glass, and with great solemnity crumpled 
it to bits beneath his feet. What was that for? This 
last act was to signify the fact that the specter of 
tragedy is very nigh even in the most joyous moments 
of life. If nothing more, no Jew, even in the most 
triumphant festivity, is ever allowed to forget the sad 
status of Jerusalem in captivity. 


From Happiness to Tragedy 


In the Christmas Drama we find the same stern 
facing of realities. The worthfulness of life and the 
benevolence of the Giver of all life is here celebrated 
with a lyrical beauty of a sublime order. But there 
comes crashing through its sublime harmony and 
music the harsh and discordant note of human suffering 
and sin. Just picture the scene. There is great jubi- 
lation in Bethlehem at the advent of a wonder child. 
Wise men come from the East, bringing gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, to lay their treasures at his feet. 
Pious folk see in the child the fulfillment of ancient 
hopes and prophecies. And the whole Jewish world is 
apparently exultant with expectation of the coming 
Messianic Kingdom. But into this joyous scene comes 
the wail of innocent children being slaughtered in cold 
blood, and the weeping of frantic mothers with infants 
being torn from their very arms. All to appease the 
nefarious designs of an unscrupulous ruler who, fearful 
for the security of his empire, does not stop at shed- 
ding innocent blood in order to bolster up his tottering 
throne. 

Granted, the story is fiction, but there is truth in 
fiction. Herod symbolizes the tragedy which the 
ruthless use of power brings to the world, which it has 
ever brought, and which it is bringing at this very hour. 

People who are drunk with power cannot see 
clearly. Herod was drunk with power. He had 


heard of the star which the Wise Men had seen, but 
he himself did not see it. He couldn’t see it even after 
it was pointed out to him. And because he couldn’t 
see it he was apprehensive concerning what it might 
portend—surely some challenge to his prestige and 
authority, he thought, and he was not far from being 
right, for the Ideal always does threaten what is. 
Herod typifies the people in this world who have lost 
their capacity to see visions and dream dreams because 
they are drunk with power. The star of the Ideal 
fades from human sight when men make no effort to 
follow it. This is the awful penalty for their neglect. 
They become bewildered by their own spiritual dark- 
ness and are filled with anxiety when wise men talk 
about a light which they cannot see for fear that it may 
augur the end of their special privileges. There is 
nothing which the star-blind soul dreads so much as 
the fatal exposure of its own weakness and selfishness, 
and the advent of something better to challenge its 
unmerited prerogatives. It is ready to resort to al- 
most any device, however cruel and barbaric, to main- 
tain its position. 

Let us observe the sequence in Herod’s tragedy: 


He was murder-bent because he was fear- 


bound. 
He was fear-bound because he was star- 
blind. 
He was star-blind because he was power- 
drunk. 


This is why he brought discord into the joyous 
Christmas of two thousand years ago. 

And the harsh note that comes crashing into the 
midst of this year’s Christmas festival comes from the 
cries of weeping children and wailing mothers being 
used as pawns in the game of empire by the Herods 
of the modern world. For the possession of arbitrary 
power is a most dangerous intoxicant. It is the intoxi- 
cant that is driving dictators today to do the barbaric, 
brutal things which they are now doing. It vitiates 
their judgment. It makes them attempt to justify 
the utterly unjustifiable. It makes the merciless rape 
of Ethiopia look like a work of righteousness in the 
eyes of a Mussolini. It makes the cruel slaughter of 
innocent children in Spain seem to be the will of God to 
areactionary Church. It makes the barbaric bombing 
of helpless Chinese take on the aspect of an act of 
friendship in the estimation of the war lords of Japan. 
It makes the persecution of bewildered communists in 
Russia appear to be a vindication of Karl Marx to a 
frightened Stalin. It makes the burning of synagogues 
in Germany and the ruthless baiting of the Jew seem 
like the highest kind of patriotism to a frenzied Hitler. 

The possession of arbitrary power is one of the 
greatest curses of mankind. Very rarely can its pos- 
sessor be counted upon to surrender it voluntarily or 
to repent of its abuse. Xerxes at the Hellespont, 
David on the plains of Bethlehem, Napoleon after the 
battle of Austerlitz, Cortes before the city of Mexico, 
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all these Herods of ruthless ambition, so we are told, 


had momentary misgivings, qualms of conscience, over 
the havoc they had wrought. But every one of them 
went right ahead with his bloody business. 


A Dictator Who Repented 


There was one possessor of arbitrary power, 
however, who truly and sincerely repented of the 
tragedy he had brought into the world by using men as 
means to his selfish ends, and that was King Asoka, 
the first Emperor of India. After his conversion to 
the Eight-fold Path, he condemned the cruel war of 
conquest which he had so selfishly waged against a 
neighboring country, and vowed that never again 
would he resort to war or to the use of any other form 
of violence to extend or even preserve his domain. 

But the King Asokas of the world are few and far 
between. It is the Herods who are more common. 
This is the stark reality which the Christmas Drama 
would have us face, and yet face courageously with 
confidence in the ultimate overthrow of all who would 
ride roughshod over the rights of the common people. 


The Sin of Being Obtuse 


The second tragic reality which the Christmas 
Drama would have us face is the tragedy of spiritual 
blindness on the part of average respectable people. 
Even in that more lyrical account of the Nativity by 
Luke, which pictures one idyllic scene after another, 
and conveys a mood of serenity and sublime beauty, 
the obtuseness of one man is made to stand out in 
startling contrast. It is the obtuseness of the Inn- 


keeper who could find no room in the inn as a birthplace. 


for the Christ child. His presence is not mentioned, 
but he is there by implication. This man was not a 
wicked person, but a very substantial citizen. He was 
in the hotel business to make a livelihood, and hotel- 
keeping is an honest and necessary business. He was a 
practical person, and therefore interested in seeing that 
his other guests should not run the risk of being dis- 
turbed at midnight by a mother in travail. Therefore 
when Joseph and Mary requested lodging for the night 
he shook his head and said, ‘‘no room.” Little did he 
realize that the world would date its calendar from that 
very night. The blindness of that important moment 
has been put into poignant verse. It is entitled ‘““The 
Innkeeper’s Regret.” 


If I had known that humble pair, 
Who begged me for a room that night, 
That it was she who soon would bear 
The wonder child of Life and Light, 


If I had known the star would rise 
And shine with holy glory round, 

I would have heard that mother’s cries, 
And room within the inn have found. 


Not in the stable they’d have gone, 
To wait the fateful night alone, 

Not in a manger He’d been born, 
Had I but known, had I but known! 


I see a new meaning in these lines which I haven’t 
fully seen before. I see now that the Innkeeper not 
only did not know what he was doing that fateful night 
but in all probability he never found it out. He died 
without ever realizing that he had been given the 


chance to befriend one of the greatest personalities in 
all history. Therefore he was possessed of no such 
feeling as regret, and therein lay the tragedy—a 
tragedy which the “Innkeepers” of mankind, the prac- 
tical, respectable people of the world, enact in every 
age. Oh how blind and obtuse have they manifestly 
been—unable to recognize the truly distinguished 
people of their age from the nobodies—unable to: 
discriminate between moral mediocrity and moral 
genius, more than-likely to place the latter on a plane 
with moral inferiority. Indeed quite apt to treat. 
their saviors and benefactors and emancipators as 
undesirable citizens or as common criminals, nay as 
most dangerous criminals. 

One would think that practical people might have 
more sense; that they might be practical enough to 
make life easier for those who would greatly bless them 
and grandly serve them. But no—their powers of 
perception can be relied upon to be accurate only when 
their saviors are long dead and gone. It is then, of 
course, too late to do them any good. ‘This is one of 
the saddest tragedies in life—so common, however, 
that I am wondering if you and I will be numbered 
some day among the obtuse Innkeepers of this gen- 
eration because we have stupidly rejected one of its 
Christs and said, “no room in the Inn.” 

Let us scan the horizon tonight for the moving 
star that has guided wise men to the cradle of re- 
demption. Let us strain our ears to catch the halle- 
lujahs of heavenly prophecy which humble people 
often hear before all others. Let us not repeat the 
mistake of two thousand years ago, a mistake which 
has been repeated oh so many times since. For we 
are just the people most likely to make it, are we not? 
How mortified we would be to live to hear some future 
poet put into our mouths these awful lines—‘‘Had I 
but known! Had I but known!” 

Because of this tragedy of spiritual blindness on 
the part of average, respectable people, and because of 
the tragedy brought on by the Herods of ruthless 
power, a third tragedy is made necessary, namely, the 
tragedy of martyrdom. This too is a stark reality 
which the Christmas Drama forces upon our attention 
with extraordinary vividness. The Gospel of Luke 
tells us that Jesus was born in a manger. The Gospel 
of Mark tells us that it was necessary for his parents 
to flee with him to Egypt in order to escape the wrath 
of Herod. An ancient tradition which has been pre- 
served for us by a modern painter tells us that once 
when Mary, the mother was playing with her son, 
he ran toward her with arms outstretched, and the 
shadow of his body took the form of a cross. 

Poverty—the sacrifice of creature comforts; 

Exile—the sacrifice of human fellowship; 

Crucifixion—the sacrifice of life itself; 
surely one of these is the price which the Christ of 
every age must pay for assaying the role of savior to 
a blind and cruel world. Sometimes it is all three, as 
it was in the case of Jesus. Think how he had to 
deny himself the ordinary decencies of life in order to 
carry out his mission—no home. He had no place to 
lay hishead. He had to take his meals from the hands 
of publicans and sinners. His garments were of the 
simplest kind. Think how he had to deny himself 
the, comradeship of his own fellow countrymen, being 
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cast out of the city where he had been brought up— 
cast out by a mob of his former friends and associates, 
unable to stay for very long in any place. 

Think how he had to deny himself a normal span 
of years, his life being cut short at an early age, just 
when his powers of appreciating the worthfulness of 
life were vigorous and fresh. The poverty of the 
manger story may have existed only in a poet’s imag- 
ination, but the poverty of Christ’s manhood is a mat- 
ter of historical record. 

His flight into Egypt as a child may have been 
only a flight of fancy in another poet’s mind, but his 
banishment from Nazareth was a stern reality. Mary, 
his mother, may never have seen the shadow in the 
shape of a cross cast by the outstretched arms of her 
infant son, but there came a time when she did see the 
shadow cast by a real cross and the outstretched arms 
of her son were nailed to its beams. 

Think of the awful penalty which the world has 
exacted of its saviors and redeemers when it ought to 
have offered them a premium. Think of the price 
that Socrates had to pay; that John Huss had to pay; 
that Savonarola and Joan of Arc had to pay! 

Think of the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley; 
of Servetus and Wycliffe! Think of the abuse heaped 
upon Galileo and Copernicus, and the long imprison- 
ment of Roger Bacon! Think of the loneliness of 
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John Brown, the persecution of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips! Think of the tragic death 
of Lincoln, the incarceration of the frail and saintly 
Debs, and the exile of Albert Einstein! 

Oh the tragedy which the world’s benefactors 
have had to go through in order to bless mankind! 
How needless their sacrifice! How superfluous their 
suffering! If only the world had wisdom enough to 
recognize its saviors in time. 

Eliminate the tragic blindness of otherwise good 
people, make impossible the use of arbitrary power, and 
the tragedy of martyrdom could be done away with 
entirely, and the world’s progress could be accelerated 
by leaps and bounds. 

There would be only one tragedy left, namely, the 
tragedy brought about by the inexorable laws of na- 
ture—by floods, tidal waves, hurricanes, pestilence, 
accident and death. | 

But this tragedy we could even accept graciously 
without detriment to our moral or spiritual welfare. ° 
All the great prophets and poets have dreamed this 
dream. It is not impossible of realization because 
much of the evil and suffering of the world is man-made 
tragedy, and what is man-made can by man become 
undone. 

This is the Christmas message to an unhappy 
world. 


More About Berchtesgaden 


Duncan Howlett 


The writer 1s minister of the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) in New Bedford, Mass. 


PTNHE controversy in The Christian Register over the 
Munich Accord was precipitated by an editorial 
in the issue of October 18, entitled ‘‘The Be- 

trayal of Czechoslovakia.”” With the appearance of 
A. Powell Davies’ article two weeks later, “The 
Realities at Berchtesgaden,” and the subsequent com- 
mentaries in “The Family Circle,” both pro and con, 
the storm seemed to have blown itself out with a 
generally good statement of both sides of the case. 

With the publication of an article by Dr. Karl 
Wolfgang Deutsch, entitled ‘“The Realities Before and 
After Berchtesgaden,’”’ however, it is apparent that 
the issues are not yet clarified, and the matter far from 
settled. Consequently those who feel Mr. Davies 
reminded us of a phase of the question that cannot be 
neglected find it necessary to restate their case. We 
are not anxious that those of a different mind shall 
agree with us. But we are most solicitous that our 
point of view shall be understood. The general tone 
of the Deutsch article, and particularly the closing 
words, “. . . . Mr. Davies has no (contribution) to 
make. But you who read these lines—what will be 
yours?”’—all this suggests that we who feel that 
Chamberlain was right have not yet succeeded in mak- 
ing our position clear. The purpose of the present 
article is to try once more to do just that. 

Let us, by way of starting, try to see just what it 
is we are arguing about. What is the issue before us? 
Davies gave six reasons why he felt Chamberlain’s 
policy was right. Dr. Deutsch takes each point 
and shows in detail why he thinks each of these points 


in error. Is this then the issue? Who can tell who 
is right? Probably both are partly right. No six 
points, and no sixty points, ever settled any contro- 
versy. There never was an argument for which there 
was not an answer. If there had been, it wouldn’t have 
been an argument. This is axiomatic. And having 
reduced ourselves to axioms, we ought now to be ina 
position to get at the point of the controversy for 
which our arguments are being marshaled. Let us see 
if we can discuss the matter in terms of issues rather 
than in terms of controvertible facts and conjectures. 


Peace and Democracy are Two Issues 


The questions involved seem to me to be two. In 
the first place, there is the question of war or peace: 
and in the second place, there is the question of freedom 
and democracy versus dictatorships. And as to 
what we all want on both of these issues, there can be 
no disagreement. We all want peace, and most of us 
are willing to see peace maintained even at some sac- 
rifice. And we also want democracy to prevail and 
we want this, too, even at a sacrifice if necessary. 

The difference between those who accept and those 
who denounce the Munich Accord seems to me to lie 
just here. One group is thinking in terms of democ- 
racy; the other is thinking in terms of world peace. 
Running underneath all the outcries against the 
Munich pact is a lamentation for democracy. These 
writers see in the settlement, as finally achieved, a 
death-blow to democracy as such—democracy as it. 
exists in the world today—from which we shall never 
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recover. They conclude this because Czechoslovakia, 
with a democratic form of government, has been 
weakened through the loss of territory, peoples, forti- 
fications, and economic assets. They see it also in 
what they conceive to be the loss of prestige of the 
British Empire, in its helplessness or unwillingness to 
stand for the principle of democracy. 

On the other hand, those who support Chamber- 
lain’s policy have talked, not about democracy but 
about peace. They are concerned also for democracy, 
at least as much as their opponents seem to be con- 
cerned for peace—and sometimes, I think, even more 
so, for while Chamberlain’s supporters would not 
willingly forego democracy, many of the Munich 
denouncers seem to have been quite willing to forego 
peace. 

The supporters of Chamberlain’s policy are so 
horrified at the thought of another war that they are 
willing to play a waiting game. They are willing to 
make concessions in the present, even though they 
admit the possibility that in so doing they are only 
laying the foundation for a more titanic struggle in the 
future. And they insist withal that a necessary con- 
cession is not a compromise with principles. 

They do not believe the sacrifices in the present 
were very great for the reasons given by Mr. Davies 
and others, when the problem is considered as a whole. 
They believe that, by eliminating a friction point in 
central Europe, another step toward ultimate peace 
was taken which should have been taken at Versailles. 
The supporters of Chamberlain feel that Hitler is a 
phenomenon, not a permanent fixture upon the inter- 
national scene. 


Those who were glad to see Mr. Davies’ article 


appear in The Register would not change their minds 
even if Dr. Deutsch succeeded in disproving every 
point that Davies made. They would still be waiting 
to ask this one question: “Do you think England and 
France should have gone to war with Germany or 
not?” 

And they would not be satisfied with the answer, 
“Hitler was only bluffing. There would have been 
no war.’’ Nobody knows whether Hitler was bluff- 
ing or not—probably not even Hitler. No one 
knows what he would have done, had England and 
France threatened war if he took an inch of Czecho- 
slovakia. And since we don’t know, we have to in- 
clude in our calculations, as Chamberlain most: cer- 
tainly did, the likelihood that Hitler would have 
fought. 

I therefore return to the question which so many 
of the Munich denouncers have ignored or refused to 
face. Would you have had a general European war, 
rather than the settlement that was reached? And to 
anyone who is willing to answer this question in the 
affirmative and say that a general European war 
would have been better than the Munich Accord, and 
even the subsequent persecutions in Germany, I can 
only say that I profoundly disagree, and that my sense 
of values is as different from theirs as two ideologies 
can possibly be. 

We can use such phrases as “The Betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia”; we can have heartfelt sympathy for 
a nation not yet twenty years old, and we can demand 
that Hitler must be stopped. But when you are all 
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through expressing these sentiments, you still have the 
stark issue of peace or war before you. 

We still have democracy. And, thank God, we 
still have peace among the nations of Europe also. 
And while men are willing to make agreements here, 
and treaties there, and concessions from time to time 
when they are necessary, perhaps we shall continue 
to have peace in Europe. Perhaps we can maintain 
it until the after-war madness which still grips Europe 
has passed, until the old hatreds have begun to burn 
themselves out, and until a new generation of freedom- 
loving men shall arise, with no need of dictators to 
secure international rights for them—a generation 
which, having achieved international respect, will 
demand a government permitting them to follow their 
own daily tasks as they wish, and above all, a govern- 
ment granting them peace with all nations. 

* * * 


Advent Prayer 


Waitstill H. Sharp 


TERNAL SPIRIT, who hast sent forth Thy mes- 
sengers to every age, and hast lightened the 
whole family of men by the insights of Thy holy 

teachers, we thank Thee, especially during the pas- 
sage of these days, for the coming of the Prince of all 
those who have confessed Thee before the world. 
Deepen within us the meaning of this, the Advent 
season of Thy well-beloved Son. Open our dark 
spirits as the skies of the Judean winter were opened 
by the angel band. And let Thy word—made mani- 
fest in Jesus of Nazareth—+rejoice all hearts who would 
proclaim his mastery: Glory to God in the highest. 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

Above all of the season’s busyness with things, 
and its pressing haste to lay up stores of cheer, send 
us the sincerely humble heart. Renew that quiet 
mood which seeks for the essence of the living of this 
man, and bravely looks out upon the works yet to be 
accomplished in his spirit of good will . . . . Father, 
we call ourselves Christians, after his name! But we 
know him only afar off. How heavy is the threat of 
might still in the world which worships him. How 
deeply have we overlaid with gilt and baubles his mys- 
tic confidence in Thee, and lost it beneath the weight 
of creed and form. How often, as his spirit makes its 
plain appeal, we pass by on the other side, saying of 
ourselves and of our nation: “‘We cannot take the Beth- 
lehem road this day!’”’. . . . So visit upon us not only 
the busy and the outwardly rejoicing, but the quiet 
and reflecting, spirit at this Advent time. 

In humility Thou wilt make us whole. He prom- 
ised this. And as we compare ourselves with him 
whose birth we celebrate, may some portion of his 
wealth of peace, and his store of confidence, come over 
us also. Grant Thou, we pray, the answer to our 
prayer: That our living may gain once more the power 
and fruitfulness of his. . . . Whether we be numbered 
among the wise-men or the shepherds, help us to pass 
in his spirit from the noise and broken fragments of 
our own making into the silence and the wholeness of 
Thy presence. . . . Then, out of our companionship 
with Thee in his spirit, shall we be fitted to companion 
our fellowmen in his spirit. So actually through us 
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in our day shall the prophecy be fulfilled, his word of 
great joy be shared among all people. And we shall 
be praising Thee not only with our lips but with our 
lives for the fruits of the promise which, under the arch 
of lonely midnight twenty centuries ago, was born in a 
humble stable, blessed with angel tidings and lighted 
by the stars. 
Amen. 


* * 


Roger Sawyer Forbes 


OGER SAWYER FORBES died in Petersham, 
Mass., September 22, 1938. The people of New 
England were struggling to their feet after a 

hurricane. Roads were blocked; wires were down; and 
few of the many who cared could come to the impres- 
sive service in the fine old Petersham church, Septem- 
ber 24, when Rev. Earl C. Davis and Dr. Maxwell 
Savage spoke of their friend. Many did not even hear, 
until days and weeks had passed, of the loss in the 
ranks of our Unitarian ministers. Later, October 30, 
he was honored at a memorial service in the church 
he had long served in Germantown, Pa., with Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. Earl C. Davis voicing the 
gratitude and affection. 

Roger Forbes was born in Westboro, Mass., 
October 24, 1878, when his father, John P. Forbes, was 
minister of the local Unitarian church. He was 
prepared for college at Bristol Academy, Taunton, and 
Phillips Academy, Andover, where he was graduated 
in 1896. He then entered Harvard, taking his A. B. 
with distinction in 1900, and, after a theological course 
in the Harvard Divinity School, received his 8S. T. B. 
degree in 1903. He was ordained and installed at 
Dedham, Mass., in 1903, in a moving service in which 
his father offered the prayer for his son, and, after five 
happy years of Dedham ministry, went to serve the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. After nine 
fruitful years of preaching in the stately Meeting House 
on the Hill and working with its loyal constituency, 
he was called by the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

The challenge here was great. He was the leader 
when the new church on the Lincoln Drive was built. 
He held the congregation’ together in a theater by his 
preaching until the present noble building was dedi- 
cated in 1927. He was minister of this growing parish 
for twelve years; but in 1929 his health failed and he 
was forced, for a time, to rest. He could hardly live, 
however, without preaching—the pulpit was a place 
of healing—and returned to the work as stated supply 
in Templeton, Mass. Here he found friends who 
heard him gladly, and homes in which he went in 
and out as pastor. Here he preached, occasionally 
filling the pulpit in the neighboring town of Barre, up 
to the end. In 1907 he married Mary Angeline Low of 
Brooklyn who, with a daughter and three sons, sur- 
vives him. 

~ Roger Forbes was not ordained to the ministry by 
the laying on of hands, but by the longing of his 
heart. His tastes, his talents, ordained him. He 
never could have been anything but a preacher; he 
~ never could have been anything but a preacher of 
Unitarianism. As the son of his father—with whom 
his relations were peculiarly close—he had near him 
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in the formative years a fine example of the parish 
minister, but the voice within him called him to the 
pulpit. Moral issues stirred him as a boy; wrong ig- 
nited his flaming resentment, which found passionate 
utterance in the spoken word. In his “‘teens’’ one of 
his heroes was Wendell Phillips. He won a prize in a 
speaking contest at Andover, a Boylston prize at 
Harvard, and he was selected as one of the speakers at 
the commencement of his Harvard class in 1900. The 
boy was father of the man. He was never more at 
home than when he was in the pulpit. Tall and com- 
manding in stature, with a voice that sounded the 
rich cadences of an organ, he poured the intensity of 
his soul into his sermons and his prayers. He was a 
strong candidate. Many churches wanted him. 

All through his career he felt himself the champion 
of Unitarianism, liberal religion. He used to say that 
he thought of himself as a soldier fighting for a cause. 
He began this campaign as a divinity student, when 
he was one of the first presidents of the national 
Young People’s Religious Union. He was one of the 
speakers at Star Island on the first young people’s 
day at the Shoals. He believed in the Free Faith 
with all the fervor of his ardent soul. Perhaps his life 
work might be summed up in this sentence: He be- 
lieved, therefore he spoke. 

The institutional side of church life, now so de- 
veloped and effective, the hum of activities in a modern 
parish house, was not the side of the ministry most 
vital to him. He valued the social service side, as is 
shown in the Forbes Club at Meeting House Hill; but 
he felt that the minister was called first of all not toa 
parish house, but to a pulpit. He was a representative 
of what has been called ‘‘the power house’’ conception 
of the ministry, which looks upon social service as the 
by-product. He would be, first of all, the preacher of 
the Truth that makes men free. He would be, next, 
the pastor who called to help his people. These were 
the two notes in his life. They make a chord heard 
long after his passing by those whom his life touched. 

The singer of old said that the good man should 
be “‘like a tree, planted by the rivers of water.’’ Sep- 
tember 22, scores of people in New England awoke 
to find trees that had always been a part of their lives 
uprooted; but for some of us the news from Petersham 
wrought greater sadness, tore roots that the eye could 
not see. A friend had gone to “leave a lonesome place 
against the sky.” 

(nt ties dis 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS, 1938 
Richard Warner Borst 


Over the wintry fields the gales are shouting, 
And the wet snow piles grimly among the roots 
Of elm and maple. Stubble browns beneath 
The blackening frost. Metallic clouds trail low 
Along the dim horizon. Sick with dread, 

Like some far traveler, alone, who sees 

The hostile battlements of some strange town, 

I seek no comfort from the engulfing madness 
Of bleak and stark December, but I turn, 

For what small promise yet to me remains, 

To those faint tones within the beleaguered mind, 
Where joy in conflict rings like some clear trumpet 
Deep-muted in the ashes of the world. 
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in Literature 


When Everyone 
Was Gay and 
Boston Proud 


Youth and I, by Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
ingham. Houghton MifflinCompany. $2.50. 


Miss Frothingham will be known to 
many of our readers as the author of ““The 
Turn of the Road,” ‘‘Her Roman Lover,” 
and “The Evasion,” all of which were 
published in the prewar period and which 
unfortunately are not known to the present 
reviewer. If they are as winningly written 
as these autobiographical pages his loss is 
a real one. 

Miss Frothingham—this for the benefit 
of our Far Western readers whose number 
has been increasing lately and some of 
whom are very provincial, or very young— 
is a Bostonian, indeed a Bostonian—say her 
publishers on the “blurb” of the book— 
who dates from ‘‘the years of grace.’”’ Her 
story so far—for this is certainly but the 
prelude to what we hope will be a very 
long excursion—is of a youth spent now 
in Boston, now in France, now in Rome, 
and its first words are: 

“When I was seventeen Elihu Vedder 
told me that I would never amount to 
envy ening is co 

And the statement amazed a girl who 
‘had heard harps in the air, for already I 
had experimented with three great arts 
and devoted myself to one of them with 
precision and enthusiasm for twelve years.”’ 

Certainly Miss Frothingham has learned 
artistic detachment. She not only refuses 
to romanticize ancestors but immediate 
forbears. Her ancestors, indeed, she dis- 
misses quickly: 

“An Englishwoman once told a friend 
that she supposed we had no ancestors in 
this country, but was reassured by an as- 
sertion that they were biological neces- 
sities. This fact is unquestioned, I be- 
lieve, even in Tennessee. But the auto- 
biographical habit of talking about them 
has often annoyed me so I shall not speak 
much of my own. .. .” ; 

Theoretically, I suppose, a religious 
newspaper has no very good excuse for 
reviewing a secular book unless there is a 
religious “tie-up.” Fortunately, while 
Miss Frothingham is still dealing with her 
ancestors—who were very fine ones, by 
the way—she makes these remarks: 

“My grandmother’s affections were 
deep, but she could endure much solitude. 
. ... She was more interested in this 
world than with its possible implications 
concerning another: religion was Uni- 
tarianism, and a pew in which grandfather 
sat.” 

“. . . My grandfather, Nathaniel Froth- 


ingham, was a friend of Dr. Channing, and 
one of the first clergymen to adopt the 
comparatively meager tenets of that Uni- 
tarian faith which some call lack of faith. 
‘The Unitarians do not believe in God,’ 
said an Episcopalian to me the other day. 
‘They believe in nothing else,’ was the re- 


sponse of an agile-minded friend. To be-~ 


come a Unitarian in the early days re- 
quired such austerities of renouncements, 
as to make it an almost heady sacrifice. 

“One of Doctor Frothingham’s sons 
was my ‘Uncle Octave’—the Octavius 
B. Frothingham, also a Unitarian clergy- 
man, who startled his wealthy Salem 
parishioners one morning about 1860 by 
refusing to admit them to communion 
until they had renounced the belief that 
traffic in human beings of whatever color 
could be held by sons of God. The parish- 
ioners renounced my uncle instead, which 
he must have expected them to do. 

“A ‘left-wing’ religious movement in 
New York claimed him after this, and he 
was so closely associated with it that when 
he died in Boston many years later, Doctor 
Felix Adler gave a memorial service for him 
in New York. The third generation gave 
us another Unitarian clergyman in my 
cousin, Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, who 
was beloved by the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston during the last twenty- 
five years of his life. He was also ‘civic- 
minded’ and often preached on the purely 
moral and political problems of his day.” 

The Boston of Miss Frothingham’s early 
days—only the reader who has seen the 
portrait frontispiece to this book will know 
how difficult it is for the reviewer to write 
down the above phrase—is by this time, 
perhaps, only a survival—but one may say 
that it is a vigorous survival. To those 
who do not know any of the survivors this 
quotation may well sound like a reference 
to a very dead past indeed: 

“Boston was proud—very proud, more 
proud of itself then than now, and loved 
legends that clustered about it. There 
was that of the old lady of whom someone 
finally dared to ask where she bought her 
bonnets. 

““T never buy my bonnets,’ said the 
outraged personage; ‘they are all in- 
herited.’ ”’ 

But some of us who have sons who 
complain that papa and mama do not live 
in a Frank Lloyd Wright house sparsely 
furnished with “‘modern” metal furniture 
also have cousins who still live and work in 
these surroundings: 

“Today we wonder how we moved or 
breathed among the velvet, statues and 
statuettes, the metal flower-holders with 
grim iron roses twisted about their lips, 
the glass domes containing gilt ladies with 
clocks cunningly disposed amid their 
draperies, boxes from China containing 
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nothing, boxes from Paris that once con- 
tained snuff, vases and vases and vases 
from everywhere that could never have 
been designed to contain anything. Such 
things we called ‘ornaments’—the word 
sounds vaguely strange today.” 

And the people who spent hours polish- 
ing such of their possessions as were made 
of silver or polish requiring substance are 
still among us. ‘ 

After describing her European experi- 
ences Miss Frothingham begins a chapter 
with the question, ‘‘How far is it well to 
subject future American citizens to the 
rich, varied, and occasionally disinte- 
grating influence of European life and cul- 
ture?”’ To be sure she qualifies the neces- 
sity for asking the question by beginning 
her second paragraph with the statement: 
“The question may have become less acute: 
with the years.’”’ Or could one call that an 
understatement? Question and statement. 
together, however, are typical of the aspect. 
of this book that is both its most charm- 
ing and its most curious: its ivory tower 
detachment. The single quotes around the 
words ‘left-wing’ and ‘civic-minded’ are 
revelatory. Those references and the re- 
mark that a man who resented something 
said to him by the author’s grandmother 
would today ‘“‘have become Red and joined 
the U. S. S. R.” are about the only evi- 
dences in the book that the author’s world, 
charming and iridescent and gay, marked 
to be sure by personal griefs and tragedies, 
was not a self-contained and -self-main- 
taining sphere. 

Let us not ascribe that, however, to any 
blindness or insensitivity on the part of 
the author. It is undoubtedly deliberate 
art: after all, the polite world of Miss 
Frothingham’s youth was exclusive and 
self-sufficient. And Miss Frothingham has 
here given us not only its lineaments but 
its living colors. 


Llewellyn J ones. 
* * 


Un-Boy to Big Boy 
in Picture and Text 


A Wish for Timothy, story by Catherine 
Beebe:. pictures by Robb Beebe. Oxford 
University Press. $1. 

Here is a delightfully illustrated story 
which will amuse good boys—and their 
sisters—and may reform bad boys (and if 
it does not do the latter what, after all, 
ought you to expect for a dollar?). Tim- 
othy its villain-hero is, to begin with, a 
bad boy; or, as his mother puts it, an un- 
boy. Timothy is an un-boy because: 


“Every night Timothy Un-boy could 
un-button his clothes. 
He could un-tie his shoes. 
He could un-dress very quickly. 


“But in the morning Timothy Un-boy 
could not button his clothes. 
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He could not tie his shoes. ' 

Mother had to dress Timothy Un-boy. 

Timothy Un-boy was un-able to dress 
himself.” 


He liked to help his mother in the 
kitchen, but even here he was not asuccess. 
He let the toast burn and tried to right 
things by scraping it with a knife: 

“I’m sorry you are un-able to make 
toast,” said mother. ‘‘You only are able 
to un-toast toast.” 

And then, after a number of Timothy’s 
un-social acts are recited to us we see a 
transformation in his character which is 
brought about by a wish on his mother’s 
part. In fact Timothy Un-boy dis- 
appears and a Big Boy stands in his place. 

gee 
* * 


Predestined for 
a Unitarian’s 


Christmas Gift 


The Journals of Bronson Alcott, 
selected and edited by Odell Shepard. Little 
Brown and Company. $5. 


To the moving picture public Bronson 
Alcott exists only as the father of Louisa 
May Alcott. To Unitarians he is also the 
husband of Samuel May’s sister, married 
in King’s Chapel in 1830, and thereafter 
the friend of Channing and alter ego of 
Emerson. 

His journal begins as the views of an 
outsider arriving in Boston from Spindle 
Hill, Connecticut. In 1828 Alcott writes, 
“there is a city in our world upon which the 
light of the sun of righteousness has risen. 
. . . It is Boston.” and much more. By 
1830, however, he has noticed that ‘“‘the 
character of gentleman is so much ex- 
pressed by artificial mannerisms and con- 
ventional rules of etiquette that good sense 
and folly are alike able to assume it.” 
In 1829 Dr. Channing “‘ranks pre-eminent 
both in originality of thought and felicity 
of expression.’”’ By 1837 he is a man who 
never gets an idea first and who ‘‘though 
professedly free and declaring the doc- 
trines of freedom, binds himself to an im- 
perfect creed and denies to others the as- 
sumption of views contrary to his own.” 
As probable fourteenth invited to the 
Transcendentalist Club, he is a blank space 
and the note: “he never attended.’ By 
1829, however, Alcott had recorded his dis- 
agreement with Mr. Gannett, Channing’s 
colleague in the Federal] Street church, on 
the subject of the effects of the Lord’s 
Supper, an opinion similar to Emerson’s 
pretext for leaving the Unitarian ministry 
three years later. In between and after- 
wards he could nonetheless enjoy dining 
with Channing at his summer place in 
Newport, Rhode Island, or walking with 
him, which meant talking, to Thoreau’s 
at Walden Pond. 
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That Channing, an insider, may have 
realized that perfect Boston was not the 
best place to “‘stick one’s neck out’’ or to 
take up another person’s quarrels, seems a 
possibility to the reader, if not at the time 
evident to Alcott. At a meeting to cele- 
brate the emancipation of British slaves, 
August, 1835, some Southern gentlemen 
behaved in a very menacing manner. In 
October of the same year Alcott and his 
wife stopped by the “‘gaol’’ to have a chat 
with William Lloyd Garrison. The next 
year, Alcott was himself “hooted at’’ in 
the streets, and even threatened, because 
of the attention attracted by what would 
now be called the “progressive” tendencies 
of his primary school. Two years later, 
following the Divinity School address, he 
was able to return Emerson’s sympathy 
with interest. 

From these days down to the last entry, 
October 22, 1882, when John Brown’s 
widow pays him a call, movements come 
and go, and as he becomes less the re- 
former and more the sage, Alcott is touch- 
stone for an increasing number of re- 
membered personalities, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Hawthorne, Whitman. 

The editor does not wish us to look at his 
subject primarily in terms, however, of 
the great men that he knew, any more 
than he will let us think of him as a father 
whose ineffectual providing drove a daugh- 
ter into greatness. He asks us to look at 
Alcott as a man who began with important 
ideas on primary education, was wiped out 
by unfavorable publicity, and shifted to 
adult education in the ‘conversations’ 
which he started in Concord and Boston 
and carried to the Middle West. In Eng- 
land he was respected as a reformer. 
During his lifetime Alcott clubs were 
formed there. And last but not least, 
Emerson the essayist would without Alcott 
have been, so to speak, much less Emer- 
son than he is. 

The journals, fifty volumes still in the 
possession of Alcott’s great grandson, 
Frederick Wolsey Pratt, have never be- 
fore been made the subject of any con- 
secutive or even any considerable excerpt. 
They are of the Emerson, or essay, rather 
than the Dorothy Wordsworth or memoir 
type. The editor is thus in the position of 
providing both the actual story in the 
sense of event, and the motivation. His 
writer gives only what in music is known 
as the development. This development is 
predominantly philosophical even when 
it concerns balancing of books or the birth 
of a child. Occasionally there is a touch 
of Louisa to it, as when Miss May, not yet 
Mrs. Alcott, takes him to dine with Aunt 
Scott, once the wife of Governor Hancock, 
and still that in her insistence upon all old 
ways even to serving the apple pudding 
before the roast beef. The selection gives 
the effect of representing three million 
words as well as two hundred thousand 
words can, and as a continuity it never 
lags for the reader. For a missing volume 
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on Alcott’s first trip to England, entries 
from Mrs. Alcott’s diary are substituted. 
“T am enjoying this separation from my 
husband,” she says,—and then hastens to 
explain it away. 

This is a book that seems predestined 
for Unitarian Christmas giving not only 
for the informal view it gives of those we 
consider our worthies, but for its sharp 
criticisms of the movement in what we look 
back upon as its golden age. ‘I am dis- 
satisfied with the general preaching of any 
sect of men, and with the individuals of 
any sect. The general style of preaching, 
as regards thought and manner, among 
the Unitarians approaches nearer my views 
of correct preaching than that of any other 
class, but even this, it seems to me, is very 
objectionable. Here is too much merely 
doctrinal, too little of practical thought. 
Hearers are returned home little better 
prepared, in too many instances, for the 
intelligent performance of their duties,” 
and so on. At another point he develops 
the theme: ‘If we can succeed in identi- 
fying Christianity with the discipline of 
the family and the school.” 

Susan Wilbur. 


oY ak 


Christianity Has No 
Economic Criterion 


Christianity and Economics, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp. The Macmillan Company. 
$2. 

Sir Josiah Stamp is no radical in eco- 
nomic matters—indeed it would be re- 
markable if a director of the Bank of 
England were radical. However, he is 
broad-minded, has already in, previous 
works admitted that the minister of the 
gospel cannot be asked to refrain from 
criticism of the economic order—although 
he dislikes to see incompetent criticism— 
and he really analyzes the principles of 
Christianity as they apply to brotherliness 
and the social relations of men. 

The strongest parts of the book are those 
in which the author emphasizes that the 
material well-being of man does not de- 
pend on men’s application of Christian 
principles to their lives but on complex 
economic conditions which are the result 
of economic laws.and therefore outside of 
man’s volitions. In other words economic 
well-being is the result of a congruity be- 
tween men’s economic actions and eco- 
nomic laws—and not, as Kagawa asserts, 
the result of the application to economic 
life of the teachings of Jesus. 

The author does not believe that either 
Jesus himself or the Christian Scripture 
can be appealed to for any economic guide. 
If Jesus said anything that sounds like an 
economic precept it had reference to his 
own time and its conditions. 

In the chapter, ‘The Attitude of the 
Church at the Present Day,’’ Lord Stamp. 

(Continued on page 763) 
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The Family Circle 


PRAYER: SUPPLICATION 
OR AFFIRMATION? 
To the Editor: 

In a current motion picture one of the 
characters offers grace at table and it is one 
of the most touching bits of dramatic por- 
trayal ever to come out of Hollywood. 
At the same time it satirizes the idea of 
prayer with astonishingly revealing ar- 
tistry. 

Last night I was present in a neighboring 
city at the installation of the new minister 
in our church there. It was a beautiful 
occasion. The pageantry was perfect; the 
doctors, masters and bachelors in their 
gayly colored hoods; the people sitting 
with respectful attention; the organ music, 
the singing; the masterly sermon and other 
speeches. There was a prayer appropriate 
to the occasion, but, for me, it ruined the 
harmony of the pageantry. While listening 
to it I could think only of that satirized 
example so recently seen in the movie. 
Briefly, God was being addressed as a 
personalized presence present at the occa- 
sion, and care was obviously being taken to 
avoid saying anything to God, in respect 
to the incoming minister, that might in any 
wise offend the outgoing one who sat on the 
platform. It seemed, to one listener at 
least, that both God and the fabricator of 
the prayer were in exceedingly embarrass- 
ing positions. And why did the fabricator 
have to resort to a sort of vestry room 
diplomacy in the presence of an omnipotent 
and all knowing God? 

Why prayer, anyway? I mean the kind 
of prayer that ministers indulge in in the 
presence of their congregations as a part 
of religious services. It seems to me an 
outmoded factor in religious practice, a 
factor that Unitarians and Universalists, 
at least, should have discarded long ago 
along with the idea of the devil, vicarious 
atonement and such like. 

A prayer from the pulpit is all too often 
a smug attempt on the part of the minister 
to show off his platform excellence to the 
assembled customers (Selling his stuff, it 
is called in the theater.) And how often 
have I heard a minister in prayer (and I 
am speaking of Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers, as well as others) tell God what 
he ought to be up and doing for the good of 
the world and especially that very small 
corner of the world centered around that 
particular group listening to that particu- 
lar prayer. 

It always strikes me that men, and par- 
ticularly men of the pulpit, have little re- 
gard for God. If he is the finite being 
that their prayers must necessarily make 
him, he must dread the very thought of 
Sunday coming about, with its thousands 
of voices raised all over the world giving 
him all sorts of banal advice and informa- 
tion as to what his plans ought to be. 


But men themselves say that God is in- 
finite. Then, it would seem to me, a really 
reverent and consistent regard for God 
would understand that an omnipotent and 
all knowing Being should have his universe 
well in order and under control. Human 


supplication to some force remote and- 


apart cannot change the course of world 
events, nor cater to personal desires. 

In place of prayer in the religious service, 
I would have some form of affirmation, 
preferably silent. The “I affirm” idea is 
far more dignified (and Unitarians and 
Universalists are all for dignity in religious 
service, of course) than the “‘supplication”’ 
idea. There is nothing more inspiring to 
religious fervor than the “‘feel’’ of a quiet 
congregation in silent meditation. 

Of course, the great task at the present 
day is to get an American congregation 
quiet. 

Paul Veley. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


* * 


IF A MAN WHO TAKES PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IS A PHOTOGRAPHER 
THEN ONE WHO PURSUES 
POLITICS IS A POLI- 
TICIAN 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest an article in 
The Register of November 10 by L. J. and, 
with all proper respect for the writer, I 
resent his classification of Herbert Hoover 
as among the ‘“‘politicians.”’ If Mr. 
Hoover had a defect in his character which 
has prevented him from being far more 
popular than he is, it is the fact that his 
devotion to principle has prevented him 
from stooping to be popular. He might 
have paid more court to the newspaper men 
in Washington and to the politicians that 
surrounded him in the latter days of his 
administration, and thus have prevented 
his political enemies from “smearing” him. 
That the American people permitted this 
to occur is one of the disgraceful chapters 
in our political history. Mr. Hoover’s 
efforts to offset the effects of the depres- 
sion were rendered ineffectual because he 
failed to obtain congressional support and 
that of the incoming administration. It is 
an historical fact that under his adminis- 
tration there were no strikes, while in the 
past six years there have been over four 
thousand. 

I would be glad to have you hand this 
communication to “L. J.’”’ and suggest that 
he familiarize himself with the work of 
Mr. Hoover and attempt to do justice to 
this foremost American. 

J.C. Sherer. 

Glendale, Calif. 


(Our correspondent seems to think that 
the word politician is one of the synonyms 
for a crook. Otherwise we can see no 
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justification for his objection to our calling 
Mr. Hoover a politician. The content of 
our article showed that as a politician we 
were contrasting his attitude on the tariff 
to the attitude of the scientific economist. 
Incidentally, our correspondent’s state- 
ment that ‘‘it is a historical fact that under 
his administration there were no strikes” 
would indicate that there must.be more 
than one meaning to the phrase “historical 
fact.” Possibly our correspondent is 
thinking not of the America of Hoover’s 
day but the Germany of today.—Ed.) 
* * ‘ 


AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN SPAIN 


To the Editor: 

Americans have fought on both sides 
in the Spanish war and fought on each side 
with full conviction of the justice of their 
cause. Now there is talk of punishing 
those who are straggling homeward. But 
chivalry, even misguided chivalry, is not 
a crime. Long ago a poem by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning told of a visit made by 
an Italian lady to the hospital, to pay her 
thanks to the wounded soldiers who had 
fought for the freedom of Italy. She 
rendered her highest homage to a wounded 
Piedmontese: 


“Bach of the heroes around us fought for 

his land and line, 

But thou hast fought for a stranger, in 
hate of a wrong not thine. 

Happy are all free peoples, too strong to 
be dispossessed, : 

But blessed are those among nations that 
dare to be strong for the rest.” 


The Americans returning from Spain, on 
whichever side they fought, should be 
dealt with leniently. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


(Of course we agree that there ought to 
be no punishment of volunteers. We will 
even try to think of the motives of the pro- 
Franco fighters as exhibiting “chivalry, 
even misguided” as A. S. B. wishes us to, 
but oh! the strain on our broadmindedness! 
—Ed.) 

* * 
UNITARIANS AT DINNER TO 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


To the Editor: 

Unitarians reading in last week’s Register 
the story of the dinner given in honor of 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes by the Com- 
munity Church would not be aware of the 
representation of Unitarianism on that 
occasion. 

A supplementary word is in order for the 
reason that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was officially represented and 
that one of our eminent Unitarian minis- 
ters spoke. Unitarianism was also well 
represented among the thousand people 
who attended the dinner. The official 
invitation which was sent out mentioned 
four speakers, Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuar- 
dia, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, William 
Pickens and Dr. John Howland Lathrop. 
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Dr. Lathrop, who is minister of the Church 
of the Saviour (Unitarian) in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was the first speaker and made one 
of the most impressive and inspiring ad- 
dresses of the evening. Rev. Dale De 
Witt, regional director of the American 
Unitarian Association for the Middle At- 
lantie States area, was one of the guests of 
honor who sat at the head table and was 
introduced as the official representative of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the personal representative of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick May Eliot. In the 
spirit of the occasion as well as in actuality, 
Unitarianism participated in the tribute 
which was paid to the great preacher who 
so forcefully carries on one of the coun- 
try’s greatest movements in liberal re- 
ligion. I have thought that readers of 
The Register would like to know of the dis- 
tinction given to Unitarians at the dinner. 


Johanna M. Lindlof, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, 

Community Church, 

New York City. 


* * 


THE MOONEY CASE—AGAIN AND, 
WE HOPE, FOR THE LAST TIME 


To the Editor: R 

As an old subscriber I wish to add my 
protest to your editorial of October 20 
on the Mooney case and to say that I 
think your answer to Richard L. Jones’ 
protest is most unfortunate. I too claim 
to have “intelligence and information” 
and resent being told that my reasoning is 
“loose.’”’ Such arguments are regrettable 
in any case and especially so when found 
in a religious newspaper. 

It would certainly appear that the editor 
is more interested in picking quarrels with 
his subscribers than in supplying them 
with religious inspiration and Unitarian 
news. 

Gorham Dana. 

Brookline, Mass. 


(May we suggest that if our correspond- 
ent’s information is new and germane 
he transmit it at once to the governor-elect 
of California who is taking the Mooney- 
Billings case right out of the hands 
of the editor of The Christian Register, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and everybody else; who indeed announced 
as a campaign plank that he would pardon 
Mooney and Billings if elected. We re- 
gret that we cannot see eye to eye with our 
correspondent in this matter; but he, like 
our previous correspondent, gave us no 
reasons why we should see eye to eye with 
him. Each of them speaks ex cathedra. 
Unitarians are supposed to settle issues on 

_ evidence, and if they cannot agree they 
are supposed to be free to express each his 
own opinion. The editor is not at all bent 
on “picking quarrels’’ with his subscribers. 
But if he refrained from publishing any 
opinion, of his own or of a contributor, 
that might possibly anger an individual— 
indeed a hypothetical individual, for he 
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does not know his subscribers personally, 
in Brookline or Tulsa or New York, or 
Tombstone, Arizona, or Baribou, Wiscon- 
sin—the pages of The Christian Register 
would come from the press mostly blank, 
and reader interest would rapidly decline. 
—Ed.) 
Eo * 

“ALLEGED”? IS CERTAINLY 

PLAYING SAFE! 
To the Editor: 

Your advice to laugh at Hitler is not 
safe. If you take your own advice, which 
is not likely, you might find that Hitler 
can out-laugh you, and you know, “he 
that laughs last... .” 

While I do not approve of Hitler’s al- 
leged treatment of the Jews, I am in full 
accord with his treatment of Jehovah. If 
I have to worship one of the old gods, I 
prefer to worship Balder. Balder has his 
faults, but he is neither a cad nor a cheat, 
and Jehovah is both. 

John Flint. 

Underwood, Minn. 


CHRISTMAS PORTENTS 


Shall I be satisfied with the merry chime 
of the bells on Christmas Day, or the 
glittering tinsel on the laden Christmas 
trees, or even the assurance that no one 
shall be hungry, or cold, or that no child 
shall be neglected and unhappy on this 
holy day? Shall I find my happiness in 
the glow of my Yule log or in the friendly 
gleam of my candles, or even in the joy 
of my friends in the happiness that we are 
able to give each other? Is this the Christ- 
mas that I have chosen—a day for a man 
to feast his soul upon what he and his 
friends possess? Or are these but the bright 
and fleeting portents of a sublime sub- 
stance as yet unattained, the realization 
of which should give me no rest until the 
heavenly song of peace and good will 
becomes the daily habit of humanity? 
—G: F. P. 


* * 


WORCESTER MINISTERS 


The Worcester Association of Ministers 
(Unitarian) at a recent meeting adopted 
unanimously the following resolution: 

“In view of the distressing outbreak of 
persecution of Jews and other religious and 
social minorities, especially in the totali- 
tarian states of Germany and Italy, we, 
the undersigned ministers of the Worcester 
Association, reaffirming our faith in the 
principles of religious and civic liberty, 
record our protest against these deeds of 
horror and further declare our abhorrence 
of all restraints on freedom of thought 
and speech imposed on racial, political, re- 
ligious or social minorities, by any political 
or ecclesiastical authorities. 

“Earl C. Davis, Albert W. Kaucher, 
Robert C. Withington, Ralph E. Kyper, 
Earl R. Steeves, Joseph N. Pardee, Max- 
well Savage, R.S. Steven, I. A. Klein, R.E. 
Trueblood, F. L. Weis and E. A. Ayer.” 
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METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 
HEARS PLEA FOR LIBERALISM 


Forty-one people attended the December 
directors’ meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches in New York 
City on Monday evening, December 12, 
at the Hotel Collingwood. Business of the 
conference was transacted before the din- 
ner. Mrs. Alfred B. Hussey told of the 
Workshop Conference to be held by the 
General Alliance in Montclair, N. J., on 
January 12th. Mrs. Albert Pyle announced 
that on Unitarian Day, during the week 
of the sale for the benefit of the blind, $800 
had been taken in. Mrs. George Howard 
reported a successful student conference 
held the week-end before at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

After the dinner, brief talks were given 
by Rev. Ethelred Brown and Rey. Dale 
DeWitt. Mr. Brown talked of his recent 
trip to Jamaica, West Indies, where he 
appeared as a representative of the New 
York Jamaica Progressive League before 
a British Royal Commission to urge self- 
government for the Jamaicans. Mr. 
Brown preached on several occasions while 
on this trip and organized branches of the 
Jamaica Progressive League in Panama 
and Colon. Mr. DeWitt spoke of the 
regional activities during the past month 
and emphasized the practical value of co- 
operation between the national agencies 
and local groups, citing as an instance the 
cooperation arranged by the regional office 
between the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion and the Committee on Student and 
Young People’s Work of the Metropolitan 
Conference. 

The main address of the evening was 
given by Alfred Bingham, editor of Com- 
mon Sense. Mr. Bingham spoke on “Lib- 
eral Journalism and Liberal Religion.’ 
After pointing to the fact that, both in the 
journalistic and religious fields, liberals 
were in constant need of financial support 
and must appeal to a limited group, he 
spoke of the need for a more intelligent 
interpretation of the word liberal. The 
confusion that has grown up recently over 
the use of this word should, he stated, be 
replaced by a conception of. liberals being 
those who maintain a sufficiently open 
mind to analyze events without dogmatism 
or orthodoxy. He called attention to the 
tendency on the part of liberals to become 
too strongly “anti’’ with regard to view- 
points with which they disagreed. Al- 
though he felt that it was very difficult in 
a world of injustice to maintain reasonable 
objectivity, he stressed the importance of 
directing righteous indignation towards 
ideas rather than towards people. He 
interpreted present events as revolutionary 
and expressed the hope that they would 
eventuate in a government insuring a 
more creative type of individualism. 

At this meeting plans were announced 
for the Midwinter conference which is to 
be held at the Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn on January 29, 1939. 
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We Must Be Guided But Not 
Hampered by Common Sense 


Directors of American Unitarian Association Hear Reports of Our 
Opportunities and Our Responsibilities 


A regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, December 
7, 1938. 

The invocation was offered by Roy 
Campbell of Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

The treasurer’s report for the first six 
months of the year was presented by Parker 
E. Marean. 

Percy W. Gardner reported that plans 
are substantially completed for rebuilding 
the church in Worcester, Mass., which was 
almost completely demolished by the 
hurricane in September. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker reported that 
since September 1 of this year the officers 
of the Association have visited 148 churches 
and 38 conferences. 

A memorial resolution to Dr. James A. 
Tufts, which has appeared elsewhere in 
The Register, was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Eliot presented his regular report to 
the board, speaking briefly about the neces- 
sity of creating a more efficient adminis- 
trative machine. He suggested particu- 
larly the need for greater promotional and 
publicity activity. He spoke in some de- 
tail concerning the need for immediate 
increase in our extension program, saying 
that “Within the coming years I believe 
we can become a real power in the life of 
the nation, provided we think in suf- 
ficiently large terms and make our plans 
with boldness that is guided but not ham- 
pered by common sense. We need to cul- 
tivate creative imagination, and we should 
be on the lookout for new and dramatic 
ways of presenting the Unitarian cause to 
ourselves, first of all, and to the people of 
the country.”’ He concluded his report 
with the suggestion that it is time for 
Unitarians to get into the main stream of 
the life of the country, mentioning the pro- 
posed participation by our denomination 
with the Society of Friends in Czechoslo- 
vakian relief work, and the recently or- 
ganized Unitarian Youth Commission, 
as two examples out of many which illus- 
trate the possibility of our playing a part 
on a far wider stage than that to which 
we have been accustomed in recent years. 


Department of the Ministry 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, 
Mass., reported that arrangements are 
being made for Rey. Dan H. Fenn of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., and Rev. Charles M. 
Wright of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, London, to effect an exchange in the 
late spring and summer. He announced 
that plans are under way for a regional 
conference of ministers to be held in the 
Northwest sometime late in February. 


Department of Unitarian Extension 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Iowa, reported for the department. 

The new movement in Miami, Fla., -is 
showing great promise and it is hoped that 
by spring the church may be ready for a 
full-time, resident minister. 

Rev. John C. Petrie, regional director for 
the Southwest, has visited every church in 
that area except El Paso this fall and re- 
ports enthusiastically. 

Dr. Eliot on his proposed trip in Janu- 
ary will hold in Dallas, Tex., the first of a 
series of churchmanship institutes, which 
the department hopes to develop through- 
out the country. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College, Mass., will be traveling in the 
South and West during the spring and has 
offered his services to the department. 
Appointments are being scheduled for him 
in many of the Unitarian churches in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Snyder announced that Rev. Dale 
DeWitt has resigned as minister of the 
church at Hollis, N. Y., and, after De- 
cember 15, will devote his full time to the 
regional work of the Middle Atlantic 
States. : 

It was voted to approve the plan sug- 
gested by Dr. John Haynes Holmes for a 
series of services to be held during the 
period of the World’s Fair in New York in 
cooperation with the Community Church 
of New York. 

During the fall months some prospect- 
ing work has been done in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and the prospect of a new movement 
there is hopeful. 


Publications Department 


Frederic G. Melcher of Montclair, N. J., 
reported the forthcoming publication of a 
Lenten Manual, which has been prepared 
by Rev. E. Burdette Backus of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


To date 22,982 copies of ‘‘Hymns of the’ 


Spirit’ have been sold. 

He announced that in the first week after 
publication of “Religion Says You Can’’ 
by Dr. Dilworth Lupton 1100 copies of the 
book were sold. 


Department of Social Relations 


In the absence of Alfred F. Whitman, 
chairman of the department, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter reported the activity of this de- 
partment concerning the endeavor to stim- 
ulate the people of our churches to an active 
interest in civil liberties. Letters were 
read from two churches urging some action 
by the Association to bear upon the fed- 
eral government for relief of the Czecho- 
slovakian refugee problem. Dr. Dexter 


read Dr. Eliot’s telegram to Secretary of 
State Hull and it was agreed that no further 
action need be taken at this time. 


Department of Foreign Relations 


The most important item on the agenda 
was the presentation by Dr. Dexter of a 
detailed and very interesting report of his 
recent trip to Czechoslovakia. He told of 
his interviews with representatives of the 
government and with refugee relief workers, 
his visits to refugee camps and contacts 
with representatives of the British Uni- 
tarian churches and the Society of Friends. 
The board accepted Dr. Dexter’s plan for 
a service mission to Czechoslovakia and 
authorized the appointment of a special 
large and representative committee to 
raise the necessary funds and undertake 
the development of this work. Announce- 


“ment of the detailed plans of this project 


will be made in the near future. 


Department of Religious Education 


Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
Mass., called attention to the publication 
of new religious education material and 
its wide use and reported plans for re- 
ligious education institutes to be held 
at the Isles of Shoals, Rowe Camp, and 
at some point in the Middle West next 
summer. Requests have been made for 
similar institutes to be held in the North- 
west and in the South. 


Unitarian Youth Commission > 


Mr. Furber reported that during the past 
two and a half months Rey. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, as executive director of the 
Youth Commission, has been very busy de- 
veloping the new work of the commission. 
He announced that the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention has named two representa- 
tives to the commission—Rey. Hugh S. 
Tigner and Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. In the 
absence of Rev. John Brigham and upon 
invitation of Mr. Furber, Mr. Fritchman 
was invited to speak regarding the im- 
mediate objectives of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and of the Youth Com- 
mission. Mr. Fritchman announced the 
formation of thirteen new college center 
groups. 

The board accepted the recommenda- 
tion of its subcommittee on a dismissal 
wage for employees of the Association. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presented a sum- 
mary of the history of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and a report of 
the present plans of the trustees for the . 
school. 

The report of the trustees of The Chris- 
tian Register was given by Dr. Baker and 
it was voted to appropriate $1900 as a 
subsidy to The Register for the balance of 
the fiscal year. : 

Mrs. William W. Churchill reported that 
the response to the appeal for hurricane 
relief funds had been very generous. To 
date $10,378.71 has been received and ex- 
pended to twenty-one churches in grants 
varying from $100 to $1750. | 

Palfrey Perkins, Sec’y. 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 
FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


At arecent meeting of the Boston branch 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice Mrs. Caroline L. Davis, educational 
director of the Massachusetts BirthControl 
League, told of the League’s plans to fight 
the Massachusetts ban on the giving by 
physicians of advice on contraceptives, 
and Rev. Dale De Witt, national presi- 
dent, urged the fullest possible collabora- 
tion of all league branches and other 
similar organizations in the fight to 
strengthen democracy and keep fascism 
out of the Western hemisphere. Assistance 
of the victims of Jewish persecution and 
vigilant watch against the spread of anti- 
Jewish feeling in this country were im- 
portant activities in this campaign, he 
said, predicting at the same time that 
when the younger Nazis—the fourth 
Reich—came into the saddle the persecu- 
tion of Jews would be intensified beyond 
anything that we could now imagine. 

In Europe, the speaker said, democracy 
was already lost, and if fascism ever became 
dominant in Canada or South America 
democracy would be lost here, too. It was 
therefore up to us to preserve the demo- 
cratic techniques and ideals for’the future 
world by seeing that in our own country at 
least they were not weakened. 

In reply to questions asking for specific 
techniques the speaker dwelt upon the 
possibilities of the economic boycott: a 
weapon which cost little to use, which 
could be mobilized by groups of any size 
at any time. And he again stressed the 
importance of fighting anti-Semitism. 


* * 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


From a sermon by Rev. Carl Bihldorff, 
First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


Today, as in the past, most Christian 
churches will spend this hour speaking of 
the miraculous birth story. They will 
tell again how a loving God took pity on 
this sinful world and sent his only begotten 
son to save us. They will speak of that 
pure and sinless maiden who bore this 
heavenly messenger, of the shepherds, the 
wise men, and the star over Bethlehem. 
Their stories will be very beautiful. And 
many people hearing them will find com- 
fort and hope. 

But what have we to lay hold on? We 
have torn the Bible apart, seeking truth. 
We have learned that men have tampered 
with the Holy Writ. We have even 
stated that the gospel writers, in their 
eagerness to prove their claims, wrote 
fairy tales instead of facts. 

What does Christmas mean to us? It 
can’t mean anything, our conservative 
friends tell us. We deny the very ideas 
that gave birth to this season, they say. 
And that is partially right. What then 
can Christmas mean to us? I shall speak 

for myself. ~ 


Christmas fills me with joy, hope, and 
enthusiasm, for I am reminded there once 
lived a man so noble, so nearly expressing 
in deed and word the idea we have of God, 
that later generations thought of him as 
a complete incarnation of God himself. 
Christmas reminds me that you and I can 
become Christlike. Jesus said, ‘The things 
that I do ye can do also, and greater things 
than these can ye do... .” 

It may be comforting to some to believe 
the Christmas story in the Bible; how God 
sent his son into the world to save us from 
original and immediate sin. But it is much 
more comforting for me to believe the les- 
son taught by our Master’s life. He was 
of humble origin. He had no special ad- 
vantages. God neither singled him out 
before or after his birth. He toiled in his 
father’s shop as a carpenter, yet all the 
while seeking to find himself and his God. 
And he did! That is the great message of 
Christmas to me. You and I, no matter 
what our estate, can seek after God with 
the same fervor of Jesus and, in the same 
triumphant manner, find him. ‘Now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.’ That is the 
Christmas message. 

* * 


THE JOURNALISTS’ DEFENSE FUND 


The Journalists’ Defense Fund, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dorothy 
Thompson, chairman, is the direct result of 
the spontaneous response of 25,000 people, 
in telegrams and letters, who heard Miss 
Thompson’s recent broadcast to arouse 
public opinion in support of the proposed 
aid for the legal defense of Herschel 
Grynszpan, the young Polish Jew who 
shot Herr vom Rath in Paris. There was 
no mention of financial support in the 
broadcast; that came only in reply to each 
of the 25,000 who volunteered help. 

Miss Thompson appealed not to hatred 
and revenge but to humanity’s sense of 
justice and decency in giving this penniless 
seventeen-year-old boy the chance to an 
open trial, adequate defense, with the cir- 
cumstances behind the facts reviewed and 
evaluated. 

She recalled that this assassination was 
the desperate act of a boy whose race and 
own parents have been driven to despair, 
none of whom had had recourse to common 
processes of law, for the crime of being 
born a Jew. Through Paris colleagues the 
Journalists’ Defense Fund has secured the 
legal services of the distinguished French 
lawyer, Attorney Maitre Moro-Giafferi. 

This is solely an appeal to non-Jews in 
order that there be no reprisals elsewhere 
for Jewish support. 

It is more than a test case of racial jus- 
tice: it is a test of the civilized processes 
of democracy itself. This is the challenge: 
“Ts decency at least as powerful a force in 
this world as terror?” Your answer to this 
can be tangible. Contributions may be 
sent to the Journalists’ Defense Fund, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Of good will active and unlimited, 
Of intensive and extensive cheer; 
Of happiness that overflows the boun- 
daries of the day; 
Of generosity that expresses itself not 
only in gifts but in sustained attitudes 
of mind and heart; 
Of hospitality not only to old friends, old 
habits and familiar customs, 
But to new adventures in friendship, in 
ideas, in understanding; 
Of Christlikeness that is gallantly un- 
aware of itself. 

GARSP.: 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 759) 


summarizes not only the papal encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno which deals with the 
Christian reconstruction of society from a 
Roman Catholic point of view, but two 
other programs—those of the Protestant 
Conference on Church, Community and 
State (Oxford) and the Industrial Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 

That chapter represents a job of re- 
porting. In the chapter which follows, 
“‘General Considerations and Conclusions,” 
the author assumes an editorial preroga- 
tive. He then judges both capitalism and 
the suggestions of the anticapitalist re- 
formers or revolutionaries by the tests of 
Christian principles and of utility. One 
weakness of the author’s position, how- 
ever, is that unless a large enough body of 
people to be able to affect public policies 
create not only a Christian public opinion 
but one so active that it ‘‘put itself over” 
the Christian ethic—on which he depends 
—will play no part in the actual march 
of events; and in that case his recom- 
mendations may be condemned by the 
march of events to some platonic realm of 
unrealized possibilities. 

yan fe 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


otel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Backyards 


Ladies and gentlemen never eavesdrop 
or “peep” but when riding by on the ele- 
vated we do look at back-gardens and 
clothes-lines and through windows; and 
if we do see odd things we may jog our 
neighbors’ elbows. 

Thus as Time, in his well-known role of 
an ever hurrying stream, carried us past 
last week’s landmarks of the genius of our 
fellow religious editors, we could not help 
seeing a few things which to our simple 
ignorance seemed odd. 


Trinitarian Oil for Creaking Thuribles 

This exhibit is from The Chronicle 
(Protestant Episcopal). A member of its 
editorial staff went to church one day, and 
apparently had quite a time: 

“As we took our seat on the epistle side 
of the church near the hour appointed for 
“high mass” we caught sight of the father 
rector arranging the coloured silken 
streamers in the American Missal which 
stood upon a rack on the epistle horn of 
the mensa. He was got up in a cassock 
and a nice big biretta with a fetching pom- 
pom, and he had on a Mirfield girdle. 
Mirfield girdles are coming in, and up-and- 
coming priests who wish to be au fait ought 
to wear them. They are an aid to the slim 
figures, but some of the older fathers ought 
to avoid this style of girdle. 

“Soon the tapers were lighted—both on 
the communion table and in Our Lady’s 
‘Corner.. A melodious tune from the organ 
introduced the procession, which appeared 
from a crypt under the organ loft. Crucifer 
and torch bearers led out a choir of men, 
boys and women. A second procession 
followed at the heels of the first. This one 
made its appearance from the opposite side. 
A crucifer, a thurifer and a boat boy led 
the line and the father-rector brought up 
the rear. He was gorgeously accoutered 
in a chasuble of ample proportions, hand- 
somely embroidered. It was of white silk 
with blue apparels. The lining was of 
delicate salmon pink silk. A maniple 
hung from his left arm and the ubiquitous 
biretta topped him off. The thurible was 
the creakiest one we ever heard and we 
might suggest the application of 3 in 1 
oil, or, perhaps, some of that oil that anglo- 
catholics delight in blessing on Maundy 
Thursday.” 

Strictly Kosher 


From an editorial in The Presbyterian 
Guardian: “Beginning with this issue The 
Presbyterian Guardian has thrown open 
its pages to advertising. . . . We will not 
knowingly accept any misleading adver- 
tisements, nor will we knowingly recom- 
mend modernist books or magazines. . . 
On the other hand, we do not expect to re- 
fuse the advertising of any firm simply be- 
cause the listed products doe not conform 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools : 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
' 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Christmas Greetings 


This year particularly we re-echo with 
increased significance the wish for 


‘Peace on Earth 
and 


Good Will to cAll Men 
THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 8380 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
8.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


in every detail to the doctrinal standards 
of The Presbyterian Church of America. 
But, we repeat, modernist publications and 
other fraudulent products are not accept- 
able for advertising in The Presbyterian 
Guardian.” 

We looked over the advertisements for 
Christmas shopping hints and find that 
we cannot decide between folding chairs 
and individual name pencils. We have 
seen folding chairs which failed to conform 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service at 10.30 p.m. Christmas Day 
Service at 11 a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy 
Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Dec. 26, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson, Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, 
D. D., minister Emmanuel Church, Boston, 

Wednesday Vesper at 5.15 December-March. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


to even easier doctrinal standards than — 
those of Presbyterianism: folding chairs — 
which in the midde of a lecture began to 
play at being dump wagons. Perhaps the 
pencils will be a safer bet. 


